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bedroom, where she stood in the embrasure of the first
window, gazing into the park. She sent for Madame
Campan, and said to her: " Heavens, what is this news
we hear to-day ? The King has permitted the States-
General to be summoned." Then, raising her eyes to
heaven, she added, " I am very much afraid that this
important event is a gloomy token for France." And
her eyes, filled with tears, were turned to the ground.

Marie Antoinette perceived that she was betrayed
on every side. The clergy, far from trying to appear
as a mediator, sought only to encourage the opposi-
tion, and blindly followed a few restless, stubborn,
and vain bishops. The nobles, a feeble, inharmo-
nious body, made annoying murmur, as the Baron of
Besenval expressed it. The Anglomania of which
the young men and the women were the victims
turned them from an interest in horse-races to a pas-
sion for politics. Even in the King's ante-chamber
the most seditious utterances were heard.

The men who should have been the Queen's most
chivalrous defenders, such as the Duke of Orleans,
the Duke of Lauzun, the Marquis of La Fayette, had
become her foes. She, with her loyalty, kindness,
and generosity, was amazed at human ingratitude,
and nothing could explain to her the violent and
unjust hatred which pursued her. Even the minis-
ters, instead of supporting the throne, only weakened
it. Augeard tells us in his interesting Memoirs,
that the Queen said to him in May, 1789, "Do you
think that M. Necker wishes to deceive us?" "*I